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THE GREYS 
MADE HISTORY 
* 


‘Second to None ba 


In ecclesiastical-looking mitre 


| caps which replaced their three 

| cornered hats, the Greys fought 
py\|) for King George II. At Det- 
ii = tingen, Fontenoy, Raucoux, 
Laffelat, Bergen, Minden and 
Warbourg the Greys wrote in 


C i G A R E T T E S) | blood pig teigade sabes! 0s 
pages in their regimental bistory. 
Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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’ THE HERO OF BATAAN, NOW IN AUSTRALIA IN SUPREME COMMAND FROM SINGAPORE TO ULS.A.: GENERAL 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, WHOSE BRILLIANT DEFENCE OF THE PHILIPPINES HAS INSPIRED ALL THE ALLIES. 










President Roosevelt, on March 17, announcing to the world that General MacArthur as his successor—who on the 17th repulsed a Japanese attack. Genera! MacArthur, 
had been appointed Commander-in-Chief in Australia at the request of the Australian whose brilliant defence of the Philippines against overwhelming numbers of the 
Government, made it clear that his command includes all the Allied naval, land enemy has made him a dreaded foe, served in France in the last Great War, was 
and air forces between Singapore and America. It was stated that the General, the youngest Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, and was lent to the Philippines 
accompanied by his wife and little son, his Chief of Staff, and others, had left by to reorganise the Filipino Army. He is a fighting general, whose motto is ‘‘ Attack," 





speed-boat and then flown from Bataan, leaving behind Major-General Wainwright and his arrival in Australia caused great jubilations He is sixty-two years old. 
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es HAT is truth?’ asked jesting Pilate, and 

would not stay for an answer.”’ The 
greatest of all English essayists in the greatest of all 
essays put the dilemma of our age and every age in 
a single sentence. And how acutely we are coming 
to realise it now. For yesterday’s geese are to-day’s 
swans and to-day’s geese were yesterday’s swans. 
Lord Baldwin, we are assured, saved the Empire in 
1936 and betrayed it at the same time: Mr. Churchill 
was Public Enemy Number One in 1926 and the 
workers’ best friend in 1940; good Mr. Stalin was the 
bugbear of the British capitalist in 1938 and his hero, 
saviour and hope of future profit 
in 1942. All our pet delusions 
have come tumbling down, all our 
former idols have failed us, all 
our villains have proved saints 
and been respectably canonised. 
And all of us have been wrong : 
for between us we have run the 
whole gamut of human folly. 
Some of us have been appeasers, 
some of us have opposed arma- 
ments, some of us have grown 
rich out of neglecting the Em- 
pire, scrapping our shipping and 
letting our soil go to thistles. 
Even Mr. Churchill in his time 
has praised Mussolini and black- 
guarded the Soviets. We have 
left undone those things which 
we ought to have done, and we 
have done those things which 
we ought not to have done, and 
there is no health in us. 


And so we are beginning 
again. Our illusions are gone 
and our delusions too, and our 
minds are a blank sheet. Not 
a nice clean sheet, I am afraid, 
because of our past guilt, but 
a blank sheet all the same. He 
who comes, the maker of our 
new society, of our brave new 
world, can write anything he 
pleases on it, ready—when we 
have finished with Hitler and 
his Japanese allies—to make a 
new Start. 


Not that, I fancy, we shall 
like it at first. It will be a rather 
unfamiliar world and possibly 
a very chilly and uncomfortable 
one. There will be no Eton and 
Harrow match and perhaps— 
though no one seems to have 
visualised this yet-—no Cup Tie 
Final. Only Kuwlaks will want 
such things, and in a brave new 
world it is better to be anything 
than a Kulak. And its features 
will not be discernible for some 
time yet; probably not till we 
have suffered a great deal more. 
Then, I dare say, they will 
come on us very suddenly. 


Still, there are gne or two 
things which our brave new 
world will need to have if we 
are to manage to live in it. 
One of them is food. And by this I do not only 
mean enough food to keep us alive, but food with 
enough vitamins in it—or whatever it is good food 
contains—-to keep us spry and active. Brave new 
worlds are never made by people intellectually, 
physically and spiritually half-awake: they are not 
for Dopies and Dosies to inherit. We shall never 
cross the River Jordan and reach the new Jerusalem 
on the products of vitiated and processed food and 
exhausted land. We shall have to stop farming for 
quick profits or bureaucratic statistics and go back 
to farming for stable sustenance before this nation 


THE CAUSE. OF THE FRIENDLY 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


or any other reaches the promised land. I see 
little sign of any recognition of that primitive, inescap- 
able fact either in Lombard Street or Whitehall. 
Eldorado is not to be found in last year’s tins. 


For it seems to me, if there is any truth in recorded © 


history at all, that the particular brave new world 
which will survive and triumph over the others will 
be that which is most successful in taking the life- 
giving forces out of the soil and putting them into 
human bodies. And considering its extreme im- 
portance, it is extraordinary how little any of us seem 





personal grounds, because of Mr. Casey’s outstanding qualities. 


to have thought about this all-important subject. 
When a brave new worlder or big planner comes up 
to me with false teeth, spectacled eyes, a stooping 
back and sagging belly, and tells me how we must 
all take his prescription for paradise, I always want 
to ask him if he has tried taking it himself. For if 
he has, there would appear to be something wrong 
about it. Neglect of the primary conditions by 
which we human beings live will never get us any- 
where except into a sanatorium! Until we are a 
nation of fit men and women we shall never even 
begin to make our schemes of human happiness 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE PRIME MINISTERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AUSTRALIA : MR. R. G. CASEY, APPOINTED MINISTER OF STATE IN CAIRO. 

Mr. Casey’s appointment to the Middle East came as a complete surprise to both Australia 

in view of the fact that his position as Australia’s representative in America is considered of vital importance to the 

Empire as a whole. There was an urgent need, however, to find a successor for Mr. Lyttelton in Cairo, and Mr. Churchill 

considered Mr. Casey the man for the job. Before approaching him, the Prime Minister sought Mr. Curtin’s conesat to 

the appointment. This was given somewhat reluctantly, but Mr. Churchill felt justified in 


and Great Britain, especially 


going on with the matter on 





and perfection work. People whose bodies are 
sick are usually sick in mind and heart also. 
Health is the world’s first need: on that founda- 
tion alone can we build anything but a house 
that will fall. 


If I were asked to name a single cause for all 
those recent failures and shortcomings as a people 
of which we have suddenly become so guiltily—either 


‘ personally or by proxy—conscious, I think I should 


reply that we do not eat so wisely as we used to. 
We know more about the cure of specific maladies, 
the treatment of infection, 
the prolongation of the 
life of the sick than our 
fathers did. But we are 
further removed from _ the 
sources of healthful life: 
we can deal more effectively 
with the mechanical manifes- 
tations of disease, yet are 
apparently less able to avoid 
its cause. 


A wild animal living a natural 
life and eating its natural 
food. does not fall a victim 
to catarrh, rickets, pyorrhcea, 
neuritis, and all the other 
ills with which modern civilisa- 
tion is plagued. And because 
its body is healthy its in- 
stincts are healthy: it knows 
what to do to keep itself fit 
and functionally vital. It is 
such instinctive knowledge that 
we have been slowly losing during 
the last hundred years. And 
perhaps that is why we thought 
it unnecessary to arm against 
the aggressors or imagined we 
could appease the angry man 
of Berchtesgaden or _ the 
apostles of Bushido with 
some minor commercial con- 
cession and a few soft, beguiling 
words. 


We can see clearly now we were 


insane. We were so because 
we had neglected the first 
rule of life—health. From 


the crddle to the grave we 
were poisoning ourselves. Our 
forefathers, not possessing our 
scientific knowledge and our 
ingenious ways of making 
profit from it, were unable 
to make such a fundamental 
mistake. They fed mainly off 
fresh, unprocessed food which 
had not been devitalised to 
give somebody else a_live- 
lihood. And it came from 
the finest and best-farmed land 
in the world; land in which 
the cycle of life was not broken 
to satisfy the artificial rules 
of accountancy. 


So here, at any rate, is 
something to start with. A 
truth whose detailed applica- 
tion needs research and exploring, but one 
whose validity is as plain as a pikestaff. A 
truth which every enduring civilisation has 
observed, but one which the transitional system 
now passing away has disregarded. And if in 
the brave new world one has to join any party, 
I know which party I should choose to join. It 
would be that which makes the obvious truth | 
have discussed the first commandment of its creed 
—-whatever ism it may call itself by. For it will 
be the only one whose doctrine has got the slightest 
chance of ultimate survival. 
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HOISTING THE MORNING “COLOURS” ON ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM’S FLAGSHIP. 
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BENEATH THE GRIM 15-IN. GUNS OF “QUEEN ELIZABETH,’’ SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, C.-IN-C. MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, SALUTES 
. THE WHITE ENSIGN AT THE CEREMONY OF HOISTING THE MORNING “ COLOURS.”’ 


The daily ceremony of hoisting the White Ensign is shown in this photograph of saluting) is present. Above, a battery of 15-in. guns indicate the flagship’s might 
H.M.S. * Queen Elizabeth,’ Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham's flagship in the Mediter and below is the Admiral's ‘‘ walk."’ Although an old battleship, with a great 
ranean. As the morning Colours are raised, the Royal Marines’ band play the history in this war and the last, she has heen largely renovated, and to-day, as 


National Anthem and officers salute. The Admiral himself (right-hand of the two flagship of the Mediterranean Fleet, dominates that vital area of war activity 
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LONDON’S GREAT WARSHIP WEEK: SERVICES MARCH THROUGH CITY’S STREETS. 
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INTO HYDE PARK, WHERE THERE WAS A SPECTACULAR TATTOO IN THE COCKPIT, <= 
MARCHED A DETACHMENT OF THE A.T.S., LOOKING VERY SMART. s 
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MR. A. V. ALEXANDER, FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, OPENING LONDON’S WARSHIP WEEK 
FROM A MODEL OF A BATTLESHIP IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. £125,000,000 WAS THE TARGET. 


> 





BLUEJACKETS, WHO LED THE PROCESSION, PASSING ST. PAUL’S, WHERE 
LORD MAYOR TOOK THE SALUTE. MANY BANDS PLAYED MARTIAL MUSIC. 


LL LLL A 


IN A MILE-LONG SERVICES PROCESSION, AFTER BLUEJACKETS, ROYAL MARINES AND 4 , THE MASSED BANDS FROM TWELVE CANADIAN HIGHLAND REGIMENTS IN HYDE PARK, j 
“WRENS,” FOLLOWED GRENADIER AND SCOTS GUARDS, SEEN IN LUDGATE HILL. \ j ON THEIR WAY TO THE TATTOO. BANDS AND CONTINGENTS WERE LOUDLY CHEERED. 
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the route to sell bonds, certificates, and stamps, and business was brisk. In an 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Lord Mayor, Sir John Laurie, from the im- inspiring march led by Bluejackets with their band, followed Royal Marines, with 
provised deck of a model battleship, London's Warship Week followed on Monday fixed bayonets, drums beating and colours flying (an ancient privilege), smart 
with a monster Services procession from the City, to inspire the public to give gener- * Wrens,"’ Grenadier and Scots Guards, R.A.F., and many others. Lorries carried 
ously towards an ambitious target for raising £125,000,000 in the Empire's capital, mines, guns and rafts. There were ‘ Valentine'’ tanks, and ‘ Beaufighters "’ swept 
to build a battleship and many other warships. There were heaps of booths along the sunny sky. London loved its martial display, and millions were given. 


Preceded on Saturday, March 21, by speeches delivered by Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
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FIRES IN ANDO 
AROUND DEUTZ 
_ RAILWAY YARDS. 
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A NIGHT AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING FIRES BURNING IN AND AROUND THE DEUTZ 
RAILWAY YARDS DURING A RECENT R.A.F, BOMBING ATTACK. 


HAMBORN. 


FIRES IN N.ANDE 
PARTS OF THYSSENS 
WORKS 


ROLLING SMOKE OBSCURES THE POWER STATION OF THE THYSSEN WORKS, WHICH HAVE 
BEEN SET ABLAZE IN THE NORTH AND EAST SECTIONS. 


HE photographs shown on this page are selected from a series of pictures taken 
from Royal Air Force bombers during night attacks on Essen and objéctives 
elsewhere in the Ruhr area on the night of March 9 To the layman these photographs 
are little more than interesting curiosities, but to an eye trained to interpret every 
detail not only of aerial photographs, but night aerial photographs as well, these 
curiously patterned pictures are highly instructive These, for instance, taken recently 
during raids over Cologne and Hamborn have revealed to the experts that considerable 
damage was done at the August Thyssen Steel Works, which lie between the town of 
Hamborn and the Rhine. Photographs taken during the bombing amply confirm the 
reports of the R.A.F. pilots concerning large fires in the area of the works, into which 
were aimed a quantity of high-explosive bombs. In the top left-hand picture the 
streaks of parallel light bear a strong resemblance—in their similarity of contour—to 
lightning flashes when caught by the camera Below them the ground shows up 
vividly Top-right is an interesting photograph of a moment during the attack on the 
Thyssen Works: the reflection of the photo-flash gives an illumined aureol of light 


within which is seen a small white explosion near the power station, from which smoke 
Continued above 
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CAMERA EVIDENCE OF THE R.A.F.’S 
NIGHT BLOWS AT GERMAN INDUSTRY. 


REFLECTION OF 
PHOTO FLASH 


PHOTO. FLASH. 


POSSIBLE 
BOMB FLASH. 
ak 
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POWER STATION 
THYSSEN'’S WORKS 


FIRLES IN OR CLOSE 
TO COKE OVEN BATTERIES 


THE AUGUST THYSSEN STEEL WORKS AT HAMBORN UNDER A_ RAIN OF BOMBS, 

AND ILLUMINED IN THE DAZZLING LIGHT OF A PHOTO-FLASH. 

Continued.) 

is eddying upwards. The broad white glare to the right of the picture is caused by two 

different elements: the explosion of the actual photo-flash, and the flash of a bomb 

Below these are seen bent streaks of light indicating the area of fires The photograph 

at bottom-left is largely obscured by a pall of drifting smoke, but the glow from fires 

in the north and east parts of the Thyssen Works is cleafly seen. Away to the left 

the River Rhine is faintly shown in the light of another explosion. A curious kind of 

aurora borealis effect is seen in the picture at bottom-right. Recent R.A.F. raids over 

industrial Germany have been some of the heaviest of the war, and comparable in 
their results to that of the German attack on Coventry. 


HAMBORN 


POWER, 
STATION 


SEVERAL FIRES N AND £ 
PARTS OF WORKS 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE THYSSEN WORKS DURING THE RAID, SHOWING EXTENSIVE 
FIRES, AND THE CURIOUS PATTERN MADE BY PHOTOGRAPHED SEARCHLIGHTS 
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NAVAL SURGERY FOR BOMBED WARSHIP: 


A NEW BOW FOR THE USS. “SHAW.” 











“ 


; 1. THE U.S.S. 





i 2. A TEMPORARY BOW IS AFFIXED TO THE ‘“ SHAW”’: SHE SAILED INTO AN AMERICAN 
i WEST COAST PORT UNDER HER OWN POWER. 














ne 


{ } THE “SHAW” IN DOCK: MER NEW BOWS ARE SEEN UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
ON THE LEFT, NEARLY READY TO BE FITTED TO THE DAMAGED DESTROYER. 


ee 





SHAW ”’ AFTER A DIRECT HIT BY A JAPANESE BOMB AT PEARL HARBOUR: 
SMOKE AND FLAMES POUR FROM THE BLAZING DESTROYER. 

















4. THE TEMPORARY BOWS HAVE BEEN DISCARDED: THE NEW BOWS ARE READY 
FOR FITTING AND THE DESTROYER IS BEING FLOATED INTO POSITION, 
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5. THE NEW BOWS IN POSITION : THE DESTROYER WHICH THE JAPS CLAIMED TO HAVE 
SUNK WILL SOON BE READY FOR ACTIVE SERVICE. 





Ne United States destroyer “Shaw” was in Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, when the Japanese 

launched their treacherous attack on America in December last; she suffered a direct 
hit and was at first reported sunk; later, however, it was found possible to save her. 
Temporary bows were fitted and she sailed into an American West Coast port unger her 
own power and operated trom a temporary bridge aft. She was placed in a dry dock, 
where her new bows were already under construction, the dock was flooded, and after 
discarding her temporary bows, she was floated into position for the fitting of the new one. 
In this manner a warship which was considered a total loss has been saved, and the 

United States Navy says she will be in service again soon. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 



























































THIRD OFFICER BETTY SAYER. MR. WILSON STEER, O.M. : 
One of the three victims of the aeroplane crash This great ‘‘natural” painter of both portraits 
on March 15, Miss Seyer had had ten months’ and landscapes died on March 21, at the age of 
experience with the A.T.A. The aircraft crashed eighty-two. He was, by natural descent, of the 
in bad weather on to a bungalow, and twenty-seven Constable “stock.” In 1931 he was awarded 
people were injured besides the three killed. the O.M. in recognition of his position as painter 
=~ i 4 and teacher, ; 
# ~< 3 ? 
} Maes Macc inves es en enemas I Wesco all ; 
Z 7 THIRD OFFICER BRIDGET HILL. >> A PORTRAIT OF A HERO: MR. T. C. DUGDALE AT WORK ON HIS’) PORTRAIT f LORD NEWTON. 
{ Miss Hill, of the Air Transport hengrene i lost - : OF COXSWAIN HENRY BLOGG FOR THE ADMIRALTY. ? His death, at the age of eighty-five, took place 
life as the result of an aeroplane accident in the Ca . “Vv ? on March 21. He served in the Foreien Office 
" - 4 : xswain Henry Blogg, r most famous of the lifeboatmen, three times awarded the life-s saving VC. ” ; 
Home Counties on March by Rice ie ed ii and a winner of the George Cross, is having his portrait painted by Mr. T. C. Dugdale, A.R.A., | | from 1881 to 1886, and was then elected to 
of Major-General W. P. H. Hi jonel of the =: for the Admiralty. Henry Blogg is coxswain of the Cromer No. I lifeboat, and during one of | | Parliament, where he represented Newton, Lancs., 
Royal ieee had been flying for the A.T.A. <= the daring rescues carried out by this boat he was flung into the sea, rescued, and sent to | until 1898, when he sticceeded to the Peerage. 


for about six months. He spent the whole of his life in public service. 
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2 i hospital. He left his bed at _thre in the morning to complete the rescue of forty-four men. gh 
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HER MAJESTY PAYS A SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO MRS. WINIFRED UPTON: THE QUEEN 
CHATTING TO THE PATIENT DURING HER VISIT TO THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. 








| 





r° THE KING WITH HIS TROOPS: HIS MAJESTY INSPECTING MEN ON PARADE DURING 
A FIFTY-MILE TOUR IN THE SOUTHERN COMMAND RECENTLY. 


His Majesty is continually visiting units of the British and Allied Armies all over England, 
watching with interest the various forms of training which they undergo, from wrestling 
matches to invasion tactics. Recently he toured the Southern Command, inspecting men, 
watching exercises and talking with many of the officers and men with whom he came in 
contact. Everywhere he was received with rousing cheers directly he was recognised. 


eee a 


A letter signed by the chairman of the National Temperance Hospital, London, was posted to the 

Queen. This letter told her Majesty the story of Mrs. Upton, a young mother who has lain 

on her face for over a year owing to severe burns sustained while saving her baby from a fire 

at her home. The Queen answered the letter in person, and later paid a visit to the hospital, 
congratulating Mrs. Upton on her great courage. 
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MAJOR - GENERAL GEORGE BRETT 








LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HENRY POWNALL: 









































FORMERLY C.-IN-C. FAR EAST, HAS ASSUMED APPOINTED G.O.C. ALLIED AIR FORCES 

| CHARGE OF THE CEYLON COMMAND. IN THE FAR EAST 

| TE ee 

) Sir Henry Pownall, who has taken charge of the : _- | General Brett, formerly Chief of the U.S. Army 
Ceylon Command under Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey MRS. RICHARD CASEY, WITH DON AND JANE: A STUDIO PORTRAIT OF THE WIFE | Air Corps, was for a time Deputy Supreme Com 
Layton, the new C.-in-C. Ceylon, was the Com- OF THE NEW MINISTER OF STATE IN CAIRO AND MEMBER OF THE WAR CABINET | mander of all forces in the South-West Pacific 

-in- i > y r ts 

| yg yt FE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, WITH THEIR TWO CHILDREN By) ay oa 

i} the Home Guard, he took many important steps The appointment of Mr. Richard Pinang pete portrait appears on page 370 of this issue, is of {|| been a Flying Officer since 1915, and has lately 

| in the organisation of Britain's ground defences the utmost importance to the whole Empire, and must be a source of great satisfaction both || been commanding the United States forces 

} L against paratroops. He is fifty-four. j to himself and to his family }t tin Australia 

| = o - ons eoossed Lcunsineeninepiniameamnieeanen qeecccececoccssososoccoooss noeeneeeeereosocesesssosesecesscesosesessess: 
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U.S. NAVY LANDING-BOATS: LITTLE CRAFT WITH BIG POTENTIALITIES. 
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SMALL, FAST LANDING-BOATS OF THE U.S. NAVY COMING IN-SHORE PROTECTED BY A SMOKE-SCREEN- IN THE CENTRE CRAFT IS A TANK. 


i 

i 
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THE RAMP OF THE CENTRE BOAT IS DOWN AND THE TANK SPLASHES BEACHWARD, TO BE FOLLOWED AT ONCE BY THE NAVY RIFLEMEN. 








The photographs on this and the opposite page are selectsd from a number which complete turn in 1§ of their own length. Moving at speed, they provide an ex- | 
appeared not long ago in the American magazine ‘ Life,"’ and illustrate the U.S. ceedingly difficult target for enemy aircraft. As a safeguard against damage when 

Navy's Higgins landing-boats, which are being built in considerable numbers. close in-shore, the boats have double bottoms, and can bump their way over logs, j 
These little boats, which are well armoured and highly manceuvrable, can travel booms, sandbags or a harbour mole with impunity. A U.S. naval secret for some 
at 16 knots with twenty-four men on board, together with SOOO Ib. of equipment. considerable time, these boats first proved their worth on a large scale during a f 
Their manguvrability is exemplified by the fact that these craft can make a mass demonstration on August 24, 1941, on Lake Pontchartraini at New Orleans. i 


(Continued opposite. 
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TANKS, TRUCKS 
AND ARMOURED 
CARS CAN BE 
LANDED BY 
HIGGINS BOATS. 


Continued.] 

The “ crocodile ’’ boats 
—with the grill-like 
ramp in front—are de- 
signed to speed ashore 
from warships or trans- 
ports bearing marine 
artillery, light tanks, 
motor-trucks and 
armoured scout - cars. 
Once the craft is 
beached, the flat bow- 
plate and steel ramp 
fall forward and the 
vehicles splash ashore. 
“These boats,’’ says 
** Life,” “* built by Hig- 
gins Industries, Inc., 
of New Orleans, are 
direct descendants of 
the fast craft used by 
rum-runners. They do 
the same things, come 
swiftly in through 
heavy seas, and land 
right on the shore. 
They are fast enough 
to avoid ‘planes, and 
protected so that it is 
difficult for the shore 
fire to penetrate their 
sides. They can carry 
men, tanks and ar- 
moured cars, so that 
the attacking force can 
go into immediate 

action.”” 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF LANDING-CRAFT, LED BY A HIGGINS MOTOR TORPEDO-BOAT. 
HIGH SPEED, MANCEUVRABILITY AND CAREFULLY DESIGNED) ARMAMENT PROTECT 
THESE BOATS FROM ENEMY AIRCRAFT AND SHORE BATTERIES. 





A 36-FT. IIGGINS “ EUREKA" LANDING-BOAT LAYING DOWN A SMOKE-SCREEN. 


. < ; ‘ : OTOR 
THREE OF THE “CROCODILE” BOATS ARE HERE SEEN, THE FURTHEST BEARING A M a ugsh ROATS ARE DESCENDANTS OF THOSE USED BY THE RUM-RUNNERS, 


TRUCK, THE NEXT A LIGHT TANK, AND THAT IN THE FOREGROUND AN ARMOURED SCOUT-CAR. 
J ° } 
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AFTER JAPAN’S ROUT AT CHANGSHA: THE CITY’S REFUGEES RACE HOME. 
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) CHANGSHA, CAPITAL OF HUNAN PROVINCE, CHINA, WAS COMPLETELY DESERTED AFTER AFTER GENERAL HSUEH YU-EH HAD ROUTED THE JAPANESE, THE REFUGEES FROM é 
4 








ITS 700,000 POPULATION WAS EVACUATED BEFORE THE ROUT OF THE ADVANCING JAPS. CHANGSHA TROOPED HOME AGAIN. ABOVE ARE CROWDS WAITING TO CROSS THE RIVER. 
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A WITH DIVISIONAL COMMANDERS. 














\ CHINA’S “ LITTLE TIGER": GENERAL 


GENERAL LI YU-TANG, COMMANDER 
) . ) A GRAVEYARD SOUTH OF CHANGSHA, SCENE OF THE HEAVIEST FIGHTING IN THE BATTLE ; 
av YU-EH, WHOSE STRATEGY 


OF THE DEFENCES OF CHANGSHA, J e * - 
Hi WHICH LASTED TEN DAYS, CAUSED 60,000 JAPANESE CASUALTIES, AND LED TO A DEBACLE. 
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PAVED THE WAY TO VICTORY. 
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\ AN INSTANCE OF CHINESE STUBBORNNESS > ONE SUR- INTERVIEWING JAPANESE PRISONERS AT CHANGSHA: / 4 A CHINESE OFFICER JUBILANTLY DISPLAYS A CAPTURED 


ae 
A 4 
VIVOR (WITH BAYONET) OF SIX MEN IN AN ADVANCE i } A JAP DISGUISED IN CHINESE APPAREL UNDERGOING / JAPANESE REGIMENTAL FLAG: IN THIS BATTLE THE i 
MACHINE-GUN NEST, WHO HELD THE POST ALONE, EXAMINATION, AND APPARENTLY ; : al : ; sees . } 
° 4 \ ’ OBSTINATE. CHINESE FOR THE FIRST TIME HAD ADEQUATE ARTILLERY. 4 
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The battle of Changsha, early in the New Year, in which the Japanese suffered Province, a city with a normal population of over 700,000, was bombed ceaselessly by the 
60,000 casualties in ten days’ fighting, according to the Chinese military spokesman, enemy, whose civil population was evacuated. The Japanese attempt to capture it 
still stands as an outstanding feature of the war, because it defeated the Japanese became a débicle through the clever strategy of the forty-seven-year-old Commander, 
plans to link their conquests from Hankow in the north to Canton in the south, General Hsueh Yu-eh, nicknamed “ The Little Tiger" in China, who was fortunate 
which the capture of Changsha would have accorded them, thus giving them entire enough to obtain the attackers’ complete plans by raiding a divisional H.Q. After 


control of Eastern China from Mongolia to Canton. Changsha, capital of Hunan the headlong Japanese retreat, the evacuated Chinese inhabitants hastened back. 
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ADVANCED INSTRUCTION IN THE USS. 














i CADET MO eCHUNG YUNG AT THF CONTROLS OF THE TRAINING ‘PLANE: 
i THE INSTRUCTOR IS SEATED IN THE REAR. 
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+ CHINESE CADETS RECEIVE ADVANCED FLYING INSTRUCTION FROM AMERICAN EXPERTS. 5 
THREE OF THE INSTRUCTORS, STANDING ON THE WING OF THE *PLANE, TALK TO CADETS, 
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a CHINESE CADETS ON THE MARCH: MILITARY DRILL IS INCLUDED IN THE THIRT\ 
FIVE-WEEK COURSE, WHICH DIFFERS IN THIS RESPECT FROM THE AMERICAN. 
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CHECKING OVER THEIR RANGE-CHART PRIOR TO A FLIGHT: (L. TO R.) CADETS 
® IN THE LINK TRAINER: AMERICAN MILITARY OBSERVERS REPORT THAT HSING YAO, CHANG CHIN LO, AND) WANG 
THE CHINESE CADETS SHOW AN EXCEPTIONAL APTITUDE FOR FLYING. 
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MAPPING A CROSS-COUNTRY FLIGHT: SQUATTING ON THE FLOOR OF THEIR BARRACKS, |} 





i, “SO SOLLY, HIROCHITO SPECIAL": EXAMINING A BOMB ON WHICH THIS MESSAGE j { 








j WAS WRITTEN BY THE CADETS: A SCENE IN THE CLASS-ROOM, : CHINESE AIR-CADETS STUDY THE COUNTRY OVER WHICH THEY WILL FLY 

ee ER EN IEE ee eA siiniee Ne MRR LEE SRR selina . 
Young Chinese, destined for service with the Chinese Air Force, receive preliminary military drill. For this phase of the training special Chinese officers are assigned 
tests and training in their own country, and those who show special aptitude to accompany the students for the purpose of supervising martial training peculiar 
are then selected by their own officers for advanced instruction under the expert to the Chinese Army. On completing their course, the Chinese aviators are 
tutelage of American air instructors in the. United States. The students are given commissioned as lieutenants in the Chinese Air Forces, and assigned to immediate 
flight training identical to that proffered to American aviation cadets, the only service in the Far East American military observers report that the men 


liference from the thirty-five-week American course being the instruction’ in have shown an exceptional aptitude for flying 
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RITING last week before the official 
announcement that American forces 
had reached Australia, I suggested that the 
proper Allied strategy was for the United 
States to take over the responsibility of pro- 
viding such aid as Australia required in view 
of the growing Japanese threat to her terri- 
tory, while we, for our part, concentrated our 
efforts upon the Middle East front and India. 
This view is self-evident from the slightest 
study of world communications, and I take no credit for 
having propounded it. But at all events its soundness has 
evidently been recognised by the Allied authorities, and the 
arrangement has been cemented by the appointment of 
General MacArthur to the supreme command in Australia. 
This is a good appointment, first because the American 
commander has a high reputation as a scientific soldier 
and has proved himself a great fighting leader in the 
Philippines; and, secondly because his name is 
invested with a glamour which has had an inspiring 
effect upon Australian public opinion. Those who 
consider themselves immune from its effect may 
scorn such a sentimental consideration, but it is 
highly important. And, after all, if you add an aura 
of sentiment to unquestionable qualifications for 
leadership, the leader is likely to give all the better 
service and the forces under his command may be 
expected to back him wholeheartedly. Both in 
Australia and in the United States, General 
MacArthur has been given a good moral start. 

The Japanese have been feeling their way. 
Raids both on Darwin and on Port Moresby have 
been fairly frequent, but not very heavy. On the 
other hand, the enemy is evidently making a serious 
attempt to penetrate to Port Moresby overland, 
from his landing-places on the north side of the 
peninsula in the neighbourhood of Lae. To do this 
he would have to cross an almost trackless mountain 
range, and force his way through jungles and 
swamps. For most troops one would say that such 
a project was impracticable, because, though 
individual parties might come through, transport 
would be an insuperable difficulty, but the Japanese 
have proved themselves to be extremely clever and 
persevering in such expeditions. We are told that the 
Australian forces include a number of local men who 
know the wilds thoroughly. While the main Australian 
force should obviously await the Japanese advance, 
it would seem that there should be good opportunity 
for parties of the men with local knowledge to harass 
them as they come forward. The capture of Port 
Moresby would provide the enemy with little better 
opportunity for air attack on Australia than he 
possesses already. It would, however, give him a 
good invasion base, particularly if he intended to 
invade Queensland. But good judges in Australia 
seem to think that Western Australia, by way of 
Darwin, Wyndham and Broome, is a more likely 
objective. 

Are we to take it, therefore, that all these 
operations in New Guinea, which have cost the 
Japanese so heavily, are no more than a feint ? 
They certainly constitute a threat which the garrison 
of Australia cannot neglect, and to that extent 
would further operations against Darwin by causing 
a dispersion of the defence. Yet one cannot believe 
that the Japanese would have risked a large fleet 
of warships and transports for this alone. The very 
interesting article by Professor C. M. Yonge in last 
week’s issue has taught us all a great deal about the 
geography of the Queensland coast, and particularly 
about the nature of the Great Barrier Reef of 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE MENACE TO AUSTRALIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


bold and efficient as the Japanese have shown them- 
selves to be. Unless we should find ourselves hopelessly 
outnumbered in the air, there is-a good prospect not 
merely of beating off invasion, but also of inflicting 
enormous losses upon the enemy if he should attempt it. 

I have said that the air is the chief factor, but that is 
true only of the situation as it exists at this moment. In 
the background is another factor of equal importance—that 





GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR (RIGHT), SUPREME C.-IN-C. IN THE 
WITH MAJOR-GENERAL JONATHAN WAINWRIGHT, 


HIS SUCCESSOR IN THE PHILIPPINES COMMAND. 


General MacArthur said at Adelaide, where he met with an enthusiastic reception 
on March 20: “ President Roosevelt ordered me to break 
and proceed from Corregidor to Australia for the purpose, as I understand it, of 
organising an American offensive against Japan. A primary purpose of this is the 
relief of the Philippines. I came through, and I will retumn.” Meanwhile, General 
‘ollowed close upon his leader’s footsteps, and easily repulsed a 
sudden attack on the American positions in the Bataan Peninsula on March 17. 
He disdained - reply to an ultimatum, demanding immediate surrender, 
amashita, d 


» on March 22. 








Australia. It has demonstrated to us that though 
this mighty coral formation constitutes a powerful 
barrier, it is not impassable either through the 
northern entrance in the Torres Strait, or through 
one of the channels further south. Though these 
have been mined, we all know that mine-sweeping 
has nowadays been brought to a fine art, and can be 
very rapidly carried out. Professor Yonge also pointed 
out that the skippers and divers of the pearling 
luggers were all Japanese, so that the enemy would 
not lack pilots. It is not out of the question that 
simultaneous invasions of the two Australian coasts 
will be attempted. And though invasion seems to 
be more imminent than when I wrote last week, 
I am not yet prepared wholly to discard my theory 
that the Japanese may try first to spread further 
east in the direction of Fiji, in order to interrupt 
communications between Australia and the United 
States. For this purpose, also, the acquisition of 
Port Moresby would be valuable to the eneiny. 

If the main invasion were to come On the other 
flank, it is to be presumed that the chief invasion 
base would be Timor, though the Japanese have 
not yet completely stifled resistance in that island. 
The prospects of successful resistance depend very 
largely on the respective strengths of the opposing 
air arms. If the Japanese should establish air 
superiority, then all the advantages would be on 
their side, because their sea communications would 
be superior to the Australian land communications 
in those desolate regions. They would be able not 
only to transport greater numbers of troops, but also 





to switch them rapidly and to choose their lines of The 
operations at their leisure ; whereas the Americans Mo’ 
and Australians would find it no easy matter to move base 
to a flank. But, fortunately, the Japanese seem to ‘planes 


be encountering considerable difficulties in this 
respect. So far the superiority has been with the 
defence, And, unlike sea-borne invasion, air action 
is in this case more practicable for the defenders 
than for the attackers. We have the use of well- 
prepared aerodromes and all the facilities of civi- 
lisation, whereas the Japanese will have to depend upon 
improvised airfields and to transport their fuel and 
other requirements over great distances. As regards 
the quality of men and machines we have little to fear, 


apanese designs on Australia are frustrated unless t 
’ lying in the south of New Guinea by the Torres Strait. It lies at the 
frowning mountains, is strongly protected against attacks by sea and air, 
hough the enemy has subjected it to incessant bombing, he has lost many 
effected little military damage, while the Australians havs heavily 
attacked Jap airfields at lamaua and Lae, on the north of New Guinea. 
Between north and south are high, volcanic and im 
Markham Valley, about 200 miles north of Port 
attack is threatened. The defenders, however, believe they can hold any attempt 
to capture the port by the back door. (Copyright map, “ Daily Telegraph.”’) 
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A MAP OF PORT MORESBY AND AREA, THE IMPORTANT AUSTRALIAN 
OUTPOST ON NEW GUINEA’S SOUTH-EAST COAST, WHICH HAS REPULSED 
JAPANESE AIR ATTACKS FROM SALAMAUA, LAE AND RABAUL 
BRITAIN), WHICH HAVE BEEN SEVERELY RAIDED IN TURN 
AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN BOMBERS. THE PORT 1S STRONGLY FORTIFIED 


AND PROTECTED BY MOUNTAINS. 
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of command of the sea. In the south-west Pacific that 
command is at present exercised by the Japanese, in virtue 
of their main battle fleet, so far invisible, and probably 
based on the Caroline Islands. That fleet is the lynch-pin 
of the whole structure upon which Japan has founded her 


through the Jap lines 


hey can capture Port 


ble mountains except by 
hence land 
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amphibian operations, and by means of which 
she has achieved her widespread conquests. 
If that battle- fleet could be successfully 
challenged, the structure would collapse. 
Those who have been proclaiming for the 
past twenty years that the battleship was 
obsolete and an anachronism, were hopelessly 
mistaken. Japan’s campaign has been swifter 
and more spectacular than anything yet 
accomplished by her ally Germany; and it has 
depended upon eight or ten battleships which have so far 
never been in action. How soon is that Japanese supremacy 
at sea likely to be challenged ? The optimists hope that the 
time may be close at hand. The pessimists suggest that 
we shall have to wait until an appreciable number of the 
American battleships on the stocks have been launched and 
put into commission. That would be a bleak prospect 
indeed. All that I can say in this regard is that the Ameri- 
cans are now fully aware of the need of haste and 
of the disasters which undue delay may entail, and 
that they are likely to waste no unnecessary time. 
I must, however, repeat what I wrote last week, that 
a premature offensive with inadequate forces would 
at this stage be suicidal. Imagine the situation if 
the Americans were to send out a battle-fleet 
appreciably weaker than that of the Japanese, and it 
were to suffer a signal defeat. Then indeed we should 
be in a sorry mess. 

On the other flank of the Japanese attack—that 
is, in Burma, it appears to me that the defence is 
labouring under even greater difficulties than in 
Australia. Since the Japanese capture of Rangoon— 
incidentally, a really brilliant operation, which nar- 
rowly failed to trap a large number of our troops— 
there has been no heavy fighting, but there may well 
have been by the time these lines appear. The 
Japanese still seem to be employing all their energies 
in the advance northward up the two main routes, 
that of the Sittang and that of the Irrawaddy, but 
it would not be surprising to see them before long 
attempting to make their way up the west coast of 
Burma, along that narrow strip of territory walled off 
from the rest of the country by mountains, but 
containing a couple of excellent natural harbours. A 
threat to India from this quarter would be very 
serious, especially if it were combined with a descent 
upon Ceylon. We shall, without doubt, experience 
very great difficulty in holding off the enemy both 
in northern and western Burma. The presence of a 
force of well-trained Chinese troops in the former 
area is very welcome, and it may be increased later 
on. At the moment, it should be borne in mind, in 
view of the fact that this force has been described 
as consisting of two ‘“‘ armies,” that the Chinese 
“‘army ”’ is the equivalent only of a large division 
according to our nomenclature. It cannot be disguised, 
either, that British rule in Burma has not succeeded 
in appeasing the widespread discontent in certain 
parts of the country, or that the Japanese are receiving 
useful aid from the disaffected elements. This help 
has taken the form of guides, porters, and even in 
some instances of fighting-men, led by Japanese 
officers. Should the conflict be extended to India, 
it is unfortunately likely that the enemy will find 
there also material for a Fifth Column, though all 
organised opinion, even that most hostile to ourselves, 
is prepared to oppose them. 

Nevertheless, Japanese sea and air power is being 
stretched by the latest adventures, and it is not too 
by much to hope that plenty of opportunities will be 
found to strike at unprotected or inadequately 
protected fleets from the air, and to bomb aircraft 
on the ground as new airfields are established. These 
harassing tactics are not very heartening to read 
about, and there is nothing spectacular about them, 
but they can be made to pay big dividends. Japan’s 
resources in cruisers, destroyers, transports and cargo 
vessels are not limitless, and heavy losses have already 
been inflicted upon them. Despite all that is being 
said and written about the offensive at all costs, I 
should prefer to see such tactics pursued—needless to 
say, I imply with vigour and boldness—rather than 
risk battles of annihilation before our resources 
are sufficient or the enemy has been worn 
down by attrition to the greatest possible 
extent. And all the while we have to watch 
that our forces at home and in the Middle East 
are not unduly reduced. If the German offensive 
against Russia were to succeed, the former would 
be urgently needed to repel an invasion of these 
islands; if it were to fail, they would be 
required, in all probability, for invasion of 
the Continent. As for the Middle East, I frankly 
confess that that is where my chief anxieties 
lie. I can conceive no possible German plans 
for this spring or summer which do not include 
an attack upon some part of the forces under 
the command of General Auchinleck, and there 
is a strong probability that all of them will be 
involved. 


(NEW This year, obviously, the butter will have to be 
BY spread very thin, as regards naval, land and air forces. 


But there is nothing which we now hold that we can 
afford to abandon, because all that is left after the 
Japanese conquests is inter-connected and interdepen- 
dent. It is well that we should all realise that we are 
in for a time of testing, because then we shall cease 
to demand the impossible of our Services, and to 
break out into impatient criticism if they fail to per- 
form miracles. The means to re-establish the situation 
exist, but they are partly in the hands of allies. 
Fortunately for us, they are good allies, one of whom 
has survived defeats and losses and has emerged 
stronger than ever, while the other is speedily harnessing its 
incomparable industry to the needs of war. Their power and 
our own combined suffice for victory, if it is properly applied, 
if none of us makes any serious blunder, and if all backs 
are put into the tasks “ behind the lines.” 
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THE RUSSIAN FRONT, STRESSING THE ADVANCE SINCE THE DECEMBER OFFENSIVE, ALL RUSSIAN TERRITORIES STILL IN GERMAN 
HANDS, WITH RAILROAD COMMUNICATIONS, DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, AND A KEY> OF SYMBOLS USED. 


The above map of the Russian front shows territories annexed by the Germans and 
the frontier crossed by the Axis armies on June 22, 1941. The country between the 
Russo-German frontier and the present fighting-line remains under enemy control, except 
for pockets of guerilla resistance, mainly in White Russia and the Carpathian districts. 
As indicated on the map, the main lines of German supply pass through Poland, 
and spread out fanwise to the strong-points still in enemy hands, namely, Schlisselburg, 
Rhzev, Smolensk, Orel, Kharkov and Stalino, many of which, and others, notably Rhzev, 
Vyazma, Orel, Kharkov, Slavyansk and Stalino, stand in grave danger of encirclement, 
to prevent which Hitler is having to call heavily on his reserves intended for his 


spring offensive. The capture of these spear-heads by severing their communications 


in the rear, is the aim of the Red Army. Allied supplies of war essentials have 
been arriving in Russia since the end of November. Three supply routes have been 
kept open in the winter months: (1) via Archangel; (2) via Persia; and (3) via the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and Vladivostock ; but since the entry of Japin, this last route 
is closed, and an alternative route is being operated, with the use of ice-breakers, 
through the Behring Sea to ports at river-heads in Siberia, whence they are conveyed 
to railheads for despatch to the fighting areas. As regards supplies to our Russian 
Allies, it will be noted that these have reached them vid Archangel since November 22, 
and by Allied route via Persia since December. Spas Demensk towards Smolensk, 
shown asin German hands, has now been occupied by the Soviet. (Drawn by Bip Pares.) 
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THE HEROIC ACTION AGAINST HOPELESS ODDS: SOME DRAMAT 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST C. E. TurRNER. BASED on SUR’ 
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HEAVILY OUTNUMBERED, OUT-WEIGHTED AND OUT-GUNNED, WITHOUT AIR SUPPORT, THE ALLIED FLEET DAUNTLESSLY F¢ 





A dramatic description of the naval battle of the Java Sea, which began on reported two enemy cruisers, four destroyers and many transports about 50 miles | big gt 
February 27, appeared in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph" of March 20. It considerably to the north. The squadron turned northwards and when action was joined the A 
amplifies the Admiralty communiqué of March 15. The Allied squadron, con- at 4.14 p.m., the Japanese force was seen to consist of at least eight cruisers went 

sisting of the five cruisers, ‘‘De Ruyter'’ (flagship of Admiral Doorman), (two of 10,000 tons, the others mostly of 8500 tons), and at least thirteen and was fc 
‘ Exeter,” ‘‘ Houston,” “ Perth’’ and ‘ Java,"’ with the destroyers ‘ Electra,"’ probably more destroyers. Firing began at 25,000 yards, and either ‘‘ Exeter” “De I 
Jupiter,” ‘ Witte de With,"’ “ Kortenaer,’’ “ Encounter,” and some light or “Houston” hit an enemy cruiser. Finding themselves out- gunned, the of her 
American destroyers. but no aircraft, after continuous sweeps of the coast for Allies, with smaller and fewer ships, gallantly closed to 20,000 yards. Perth " fought 
37 hours; turned towards Sourabaya. At 3.30 p.m. a “ Catalina’’ flying-boat scored hits on a destroyer, ‘De Ruyter" demolished another cruiser, and her 54 sur 
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ZAMATIC INCIDENTS IN THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE JAVA SEA. 


3ASED ON SURVIVORS’ STORIES AND THE ADMIRALTY COMMUNIQUE. 


BATTLE OPENED AT 4°14. PLM. 
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TLESSLY FOUGHT TO THE LAST SHIP AND MAN AGAINST THE JAPANESE AND INFLICTED SEVERE LOSSES ON THEM. 


big guns swung round on a third. Although the Japanese fire-power exceeded Admiral Doorm: 
the Allies by two to one, and they had spotter ‘planes overhead, the battle and 
went favourably until 5.10 p.m. when Exeter '' was hit in her engine-room and counter, first ‘’ Jupiter '’ was torpedoed, “‘ Encounter "’ ran out of fuel, and at midnight 
was forced to break out of the line The cruisers behind followed her, and also | De Ruyter "’ and “ Java" met a barrage of destroyers, and sank ** Houston " 
“De Ruyter."’ ‘‘ Kortenaer'’ was first torpedoed and broke in two, but 116 and “ Perth'’’ were lost in the Strait of Sunda “ Exeter" and ‘‘ Witte de 
of her crew were later saved by rafts The gallant Electra’’ at 5.45 p.m } With were sunk by six destroyers, but sank one each The “ Kortenaer "’ 
fought three heavy enemy destroyers, scored hits on the leader, but was destroyed, survivors saw a flotilla of nine destroyers pass them; one was blown up and later 
54 survivors being saved by an U.S. submarine next morning As night fell, two others were lost The Allies fought heroically against stupendous odds. 


, with four cruisers and only two effective destroyers, ‘‘ Jupiter "’ 
‘Encounter,’ desperately attempted to intercept enemy convoys. In this en- 
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ENEMY TRICKS IN THE DESERT WAR: THE MASKED HEAVY GUN. 


Drawn BY Our Speciat Artist CAPTAIN BrYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY A TANK OFFICER IN LIBYA. 
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A FEW LIGHT ENEMY DECOY TANKS INVITING ACTION BY A BRITISH PATROL, SUDDENLY UNMASK A HEAVY GUN-HOWITZER IN 
THEIR MIDST, WHICH SHELLS AN UNWARY ATTACKING FORCE AT SHORT RANGE. 


Our mechanised forces opposing General Rommel in Libya encounter several cunning battery trick, and the dummy tank column. The masked battery ruse is usually the 
stratagems calculated to deceive British patrols. In addition to the shamming dead employment of a heavy field gun-howitzer mounted in a convenient position for 
of an enemy tank which lies up alongside derelict machines until its prey comes attack, and camouflaged by a weak force of light tanks which cluster around to 
in sight (of which we published a drawing in our last issue), there is the masked conceal the guns. The object is to invite attack by one of our patrol columns, and 


(Continued opposite 
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ENEMY TRICKS IN THE DESERT WAR: THE DUMMY TANK 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DetaiLs SUPPLIED BY A TANK OFFICER IN LiBYA. 
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IS LARGELY COMPOSED 


AN APPARENTLY STRONG, BUT REALLY WEAK FORCE OF ENEMY TANKS, RAISING CLOUDS OF DUST, 
OF DUMMY TANKS WITH SHAM CUPOLAS AND WOODEN GUN-BARRELS—AS SEEN ON THE RIGHT ABOVE. 


Continued. | 
if such should be of too heavy a calibre to tackle, they retreat. Should, however, | of strength and so discourage attack. By mounting rough wooden or canvas cupolas 
the attack be by a small force, the decoy tanks move aside and the battery heavily 

engages the patrol at close range. Such a situation is shown in our left page | 
drawing. The dummy tank column is to enable a weak force to give an impression i in our other drawing 


with a wooden gun projecting, and erected on a lorry or car chassis, they take their 
place among a small patrol to give the impression of a heavy force. This is depicted 
It is scarcely necessary to add that two can play at these games. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE SOUTHERNMOST DEMOCRACIES. 
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“ANZACS INTO BATTLE.” By TAHU HOLE.* 


: NZACS on the Acropolis”: that is the title 
under one of the many interesting photo- 
graphs in Mr. Hole’s exhaustive account of the 
Australian and New Zealand effort during the first 
two years of the war. Nothing could give a more 
graphic idea of the totality of this world-wide war 
than this picture of slouch-hatted soldiers from the 
Pacific lounging amid broken_honey-coloured pillars, 
with modern Athens stretching away below and the 
horizon fringed by the “ purple crown’”’ of the un- 
changing Athenian hills. In other pictures, the wide- 
spread nature of the Anzac activities is vividly em- 
phasised. We see Anzacs threading Malayan jungles, 
defending Tobruk, guarding prisoners in Crete, and 
teaching Arabs darts in the desert, the board being 
nailed against the trunk of a luxuriant palm-tree. 
An enormous amount of labour has been expended 
upon the text, in which all the far-flung expeditions 
are described—Greece, Crete, Libya, Syria: all the 
campaigns are described excitingly and with a wealth 
of historical detail. And it was a stroke of imagination 
which led the spokesman of two small free, crusading 
nations to obtain introductory notes from the exiled 
Prime Ministers of three Allied nations occupied and 
bestially maltreated by the Hun, but still fiercely 
resisting him—namely, Greece, Poland and Norway. 
The book is divided into two halves. The first 
tells the ‘‘ active service’’ story of ‘‘ these ener- 
getic, free and young Democracies, lying roughly 
13,000 miles from the Mother of Parliaments, volun- 
tarily pouring out their blood and treasure for the 





PREPARING FOR THE “ DESERT DERBY’’: AUSTRALIANS 
IN PALESTINE ARRANGED A RACE MEETING IN THE DESERT. 
CAMELS SERVED AS MOVING GRAND-STANDS FOR THE ARABS. 


annihilation of a foul tyranny.’’ The second gives 
an exhaustive survey of political and industrial acti- 
vities on the home fronts. It is all interesting and 
valuable, though some of the detail in the later pages 
will mean more to readers in the Pacific than to readers 
here. But the part which has, at this critical moment, 
a special fascination is that which is headed 
‘Red Sun in the Far East.” 

I conceive—and it is highly probable, in view of 
the dates—that much of this chapter was written 
before Japan had actually pounced, and that the 
section dealing with the appalling outrage at Pearl 
Harbour was inserted at the last moment. This is 
not the author's fault. His long account of political 
conditions in the Pacific in the last war remains valid, 
and his conjectures as to military developments in 
Malaya, the Indies, and North Australia have an 
added interest as representing those of many instructed 
persons both in Australia and here. 

He opens his chapter with a quotation from 
Australia’s Army Minister, in August 1941: “ Indo- 
China, Malaya, Thailand are close neighbours of 
Australia—as close, indeed, as they are of Japan. 
We look with misgivings at Japan’s entry into Indo- 
China. We look ahead, and naturally ask ourselves 
what is Japan's next move, the next, and the next.” 
Statesmen must be discreet in their public utterances, 
but “ misgivings’’ was a mild word. The writing 
had been on the wall long since: 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


old one. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, had it not been 
dissolved, because we had to choose between Japan and 
America, would no more have deterred the Japanese 








MR. MENZIES WITH THE 
AUSTRALIAN NAVY : A PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF THE EX-PRIME 
MINISTER ABOARD AN 
AUSTRALIAN WARSHIP. 


Reproductions from Official Photo- 

graphs in “‘Anzacs Into Battle,” 

ished by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


from striking at us when 
we appeared weak than 
the Kellogg Pact and all 
the other agreements 
which she has violated with 
a German baseness. Her 
people think themselves 
Herrenvolk as much as do 
the Prussians: it is from an 
old article in the Nichi 
Nicht Shimbun that Mr. 
Hole takes the illuminating 


\ 





YOUTH MEETS YOUTH: A YOUNG ANZAC SOLDIER FRATER- 
NISES WITH A YOUTHFUL NAZI SOLDIER, A PRISONER OF 
WAR, IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 


extract: ‘‘ The people and gods who are centralised in the 
doctrine of Kodo-Omoto are only working to accomplish 
this greatest and loftiest task of unifying the world under 
the sway of the Emperor of Japan. . . . We are only 
aiming at making the Emperor of Japan rule and 
govern the whole world, as he is the only ruler in the 
world who retains the spiritual mission inherited in the 
Divine world.”’ This is at least more straightforward than 
Hitler’s old song: ‘‘ I have no more territorial claims 
in Europe’”’; though it comes to the same thing. 
But the timidity of democratic statesmen led to its 
being only half-believed ; we are always afraid that 
defensive measures may be misinterpreted as pro- 
vocative, even when we are faced by ravening tigers. 
The Singapore Base—we had nothing nearer than 
Malta capable of repairing big warships—was begun ; 
the Labour Government interrupted its building ; it was 
ultimately made invulnerable to sea attack ; but it was 
rendered worthless because we could not give it the air- 
defences which were necessary against an attack by land. 

That necessity the author seems to have recognised 
to some extent, and the great importance of torpedo- 
bombers. But, like others, he seems to have been 
comforted by the thought of the almost impenetrable 
nature of the Malayan jungle. ‘“‘ A more fantastic 
battleground than Malaya offers could not be found, 
except in the forests of Brazil or in other parts of 
Latin America. It is the incredible tropics of incred- 
ible Hollywood movies ; a lush, unbelievable, jungle- 
matted green, some of it inaccessible, its rocky coasts 
storm-beaten by the eastern monsoons. ... A high 





GENERAL BLAMEY (LEFT) AND MAJOR-GENERAL MACKAY (R.), 

TWO FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN LEADERS, CHATTING WITH 

THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE BEERSHEBA CAMELRY 
POLICE IN PALESTINE. 


ridge of mountains, the end of the formidable, rugged 
chain stretching down from the Himalayas, is its 
backbone. They are wild mountains, amazingly 
steep, jagged, slashed by ravines and fast rivers, with 
thick forests striding up from the base to the summit, 
6000 or 7ooo feet up. Tigers and elephants roam 
in the craggy valleys, the tangled, steaming glens ; 
pythons hang from giant tree-limbs, glide over rocks, 

their unblinking eyes as cold as shoe-buttons.” 
Pythons or no pythons, the Japanese, many of 
them travelling very light, “‘infiltrated’’ (as the 
horrid word goes) through the jungle with great 
rapidity. Singapore, running out of water, and defence- 
less against the air, fell; and tens of thousands of our 
men, and India’s and Australia’s, went into captivity. 
And now the discussion is as to where in Australia 
our former “ allies’’ will land; and Mr. Curtin is 
making speeches about beaches strongly reminiscent 
of those which Mr. Churchill made during the Battle 
of Britain. Later on we shall have time to discuss 
measures for preventing so deplorable a neglect and 
blindness as prevailed during the last twenty years, 
when some politicians were ostriches, some poisoned 
by party spirit, and a few Cassandras preachmg in 
vain to an electorate ignorant of world-affairs. To-day 
it is a matter of “all hands on deck,”’ and meeting 
the emergency with American aid. It is noteworthy 
that Mr. Hole thinks the one 





“New Order" and “ Co- 
Prosperity’ are new terms, but 





them, has been evolved b 
EE : appeals to all organisations w 
Cigarettes are despatched to men of H.M. Forces, both overseas and in isolated units at home. 
mands anything from 2s. to 6s. 6d. per cwt., according to grade, so that this scheme offers a valuable method of 


** Angacs Into Battle.” By Tahu 
Hole Illustrated, (Hodder and 


WASTE PAPER MAKES MUNITIONS AND PROVIDES COMFORTS FOR THE TROOPS. 


the idea behind them is a very A plan whereby waste paper not only helps to make munitions, but also provides comforts for the men who fire 
hey Tobacco Fund of the Overseas League. The Fund's chairman, Major E. W. Pither, M.C., 
ich have waste paper to sell, asking them to devote the proceeds to the Tobacco Fund. 


helping the country, and the men who defend ic. 


sure way of downing the 
Japanese is by bombing 
their inflammable cities. But 
whence ? There seems no answer 
but Vladivostock, and as yet 
the Russians and the Japanese 
are not at war. 


Waste paper com- 
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THE MUCH-DISCUSSED CHANNEL BATTLE: THE GERMAN POINT OF VIEW. 


























A GERMAN RECONNAISSANCE SHIP FIRES AT BRITISH BOMBERS: THESE CRAFT WERE 
SENT ON AHEAD TO DRAW THE ATTACKS OF THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT. 


A BRITISH BOMBER HAS BEEN SHOT DOWN: MEMBERS OF THE CREW ARE SEEN F, 
FLOATING IN THEIR INFLATED RUBBER DINGHY. ~ 
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THE GERMAN HEAVY SHIPS AND THEIR ESCORT STEAM THROUGH THE STRAITS OF DOVER: OVERHEAD, AIRCRAFT OF 
j THE LUFTWAFFE, UNDER THE COMMAND OF GENERAL FIELD-MARSHAL SPERRLE, FORM A PROTECTIVE AIR SCREEN, 
i READY TO DEAL WITH ANY BRITISH ATTACK, 
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| BRINGING OUT THE A.-A, SHELLS ON | pooonns eens SNe | FLAG SIGNALS BEING PREPARED 
‘) BOARD THE “PRINZ EUGEN”: ( i THE HEAVY A.-A. GUNS OF THE “ PRINZ EUGEN ” FIRE AT THE R.A.F.: BRITISH BOMBERS UNDER THE DECK HATCH: (BELOW) 
4 BRITISH AIR ATTACK WAS HEAVY. \ / AND TORPEDO-CARRYING ‘PLANES CAME OVER IN WAVES. 5 ( THE SIGNALS BEING RUN UP. 
d \ 
SN eee —* EE eee a - >» + - 
Owing to the fact that the report of the Board of Inquiry on the escape.of the | and with a protective force of aircraft, sped" through the Straits of Dover. During 


three German warships from Brest has now been received by the Covernment, it is the battle the flag signals, instead of being hoisted from the bridge, which is usual, 


perhaps interesting to publish the above pictures taken from a German illustrated were run up under cover of the armoured deck through a hatch, presumably as a 


| 
paper, showing the enemy version of the much-discussed Channel battle Accord- protective measure. Although the German writer insists on the heavy and con 
ing to the German account, the “ Scharnhorst,"’ ‘‘ Gneisenau " and * Prinz Eugen,” tinuous air attacks made on the ships, and speaks of British aircraft shot down 
accompanied by escorting vessels and under the command of Vice-Admiral Ciliax, he makes no mention of the damage known to have been inflicted on their force 
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OUR MOTOR TORPEDO-BOATS VERSUS E-BOATS: BRITISH AND G 


THE CULT 


Brilliant little actions are constantly reported following clashes at sea between 
our own motor torpedo-boats and the German Schnellboote, generally known as 
E-boats. One section of the British East Coast is actually known as “ E-boat 
Alley,"’ owing to the numerous attacks made in this vicinity by these enemy 
on our coastwise convoys. The German boats vary in size 
between 110 ft. and 120ft. in length, and are equipped with either Diesel or 
petrol motors—usually Diesel. Three 2000-h.p. motors drive these boats at a 
speed in the neighbourhood of 40 knots. They are of shallow draught, very wide 


mosquito craft 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


OF THE MINIATURE WARSHIP IS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE M.T.B.’S AND E-BOATS, AND OUR PICTURES ILLUSTRATE 


in the beam, and skim the surface of the water when “ flat out.”” For security 
reasons it is impossible to illustrate our own latest craft, but we give a com- 
posite example of M.T.B.'s typical of those operating against the enemy. These 
are not so large as the German boats, but are more speedy. They are invariably 
driven by petrol motors. The constant actions between these little warships are 
usually short and furiously sharp, and fought out in the darkness at full speed. 
At times the almost blinding phosphorescent glare from the foaming wakes of 
the speeding craft advertise their positions as they twist and turn, bows high 
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[ID GERMAN MOSQUITO CRAFT WHICH WAGE INCESSANT WARFARE. 


CIAL 


VARIOUS DETAILS OF THEIR DESIGN, 


Artist G. H. Davis. 


A STAR-SHELL FROM AN AIRCRAFT REVEALS THE TELL-TALE 


WAKE OF E-BOATS. THE LURKING M.T.B."S DECIDE TO “HAVE A CRACK AT ’EM.”’ 


MT.B. VERSUS E-BOAT ENGAGEMENTS ARE USUALLY SHORT AND SHARP, AND FOUGHT AT FULL SPEED IN THE GUSTY DARKNESS. THE PHOSPHORESCENT GLOW OF THE FOAMING WAKE 
DISCLOSES THE POSITION OF EACH CRAFT. 


THE MAIN TARGETS FOR OUR M.T.B.’"S ARE THE ISOLATED ENEMY MERCHANT SHIPS WHICH TRY TO SLIP THROUGH IN 


out of the water, which are further disclosed by the intermittent flash of tracer 
bullets, or the splash of a torpedo. The crews of these boats (hunting in the 
darkness at very slow speed, to avoid showing any wake) frequently have a 
grand-stand view of a “strafe’’ by our bombers against the enemy-occupied 
coast. Sometimes a passing aircraft—-spotting the wake of enemy E-boats 

drops a star-shell, which illumines the foaming water astern. The enemy spotted, 
is flashed from the leading M.T.B. of several, proceeding slowly in 


a lamp 
instant the great motors roar into life. The 


arrow-head formation, and in an 


THE DARKNESS. 


AND THEIR BELLIGERENT ACTIVITIES DURING THE HOURS OF DARKNESS. 


commanding officer has decided to “have a crack" at the enemy, and white 
mountains of foam curve about the bows and fall astern of each little vessel as 
bows lifted—they race into action. On certain nights the phosphorescent glow 
seems composed of millions of points of glittering, diamond-like light, so bright 
that a newspaper can be read in the light from the wash astern. There are, 
of course, many nights of monotonous patrol when little happens, but the 
M.T.B.'s are ever watchful, waiting for some enemy merchantman trying to slink 
past in the darkness along the coastline 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


MARCH 28, 1942 








THE COLORATION OF CASSOWARIES AND OTHER BIRDS. 


UCH as we may like to speculate on the problem, we can do little more than speculate 

on the causes which lie behind the particular type of coloration which may distin- 
The marvellous variety in this regard, shown especially 
among the butterflies, the fishes, and the birds, has beer subjected to long and intensive 
study by many investigators, and though the harvest gleaned has been a considerable one, 
yet, as with all investigations where living bodies are concerned, the gaps in our knowledge 


guish the living creatures around us. 


are considerable. 


Among the colours of fishes, those of the species living in the neighbourhood of the 


coral reefs of warm seas are especially interesting. Their wonderful 
hues appear to be due partly to the presence in the blood of light- 
reflecting crystals, and partly to a deposit of blood-pigment within 
the cells making up the tissue. But the mystery is deepened by 
the fact that the bones of the skeleton of the gar-pike, and some 
of its near relations—the Scombressaide—are of a light-green colour, 
This, Dr. Norman, our great ichthyologist, tells us, is unique among 
fishes, and remains even after cooking. Hence, not unnaturally, 
there is a prejudice against eating these fish on this account. But 
this colouring is not due to any deleterious substance, and the flesh 
is quite wholesome and nutritious. What has given rise to this 
singular eccentricity no one has been able to discover. We cannot 
account for it as we can for the rich colouring of the flesh of the 
salmon. 

The coloration of birds is of a very different character from 
that of fishes and many reptiles, since it is due to the pigmentation 
of feathers, except in areas which are featherless, as is so frequently 
the case where the skin is exposed, as on the head and “heck, as 
will be shown presently. But the coloration here is always due to 
pigments derived mainly from the blood. Birds, furthermore, 
have this peculiarity : they may appear in a totally different livery 
as many as three, or even four, times in a year. They have 
seasonal changes of plumage. And, besides this, they may present 
sexual changes of plumage, and changes due to age; immature 
birds commonly have a livery of their own, a fact of great value, 
not merely as an index of age, but also enabling us to trace the 
evolution of the species. 

Nowhere is this insight more clearly gained than in the case of 
fledgling thrushes, robins, and flycatchers, where they are spotted, 
while the adults are uniformly coloured—at any rate as to the 
upper parts. Interesting exceptions are found in the thrushes of 
the genus Geochida, the adults of which are also spotted, showing 
they have not yet rid themselves of the immature dress. By way 
of confirming this interpretation, it is to be noted that it is only 
among the species which retain the spotted fledglimg- 
plumage, but little modified, that vestiges of basipterygrid 
processes are found in the skull. These are heritages 
from reptilian ancestors, and they are largest in the most 
primitive groups, ¢.g., the ostrich tribe. 

A striped plumage, no less than a spotted, when it 
appears in immature birds, must, it would seem, be 
regarded as a heritage from originally striped ancestors. 
And this because, in so many cases, these stripes are later 
replaced by transverse bars on the breast. Young falcons 
have the under-parts of the plumage conspicuously striped 
with longitudinal lines, while in the adult these give 
place to transverse barrings. The immature goshawk has 
the breast longitudinally striped; the adult, after the 
first moult, and for the rest of its life, has the breast 
closely barred by narrow, sharply defined stripes. There 
are some curiously isolated instances of nestlings marked 
by transverse stripes along the back. These are found 
in the osprey, the upland goose, and the genus Merganctia 
among the ducks. 

The young of the passerine birds, which have to be 
ted in the nest until strong enough to leave it, have the 
mouth of a bright yellow, and often the effect this 
colour is to enable the parents to see the gaping Wiouths 
clearly when they come to the dim-lit nest to feed them. 
As a guide, the apparent size of the mouth is enlarged 
by yellow and fleshy flanges which stand out on each side. 
This “ ornamentation” is carried still further in the young 
gouldian weaver-finch, which has a bead-like, fleshy body 
of a brilliant, opalescent, emerald green and blue at the 
gape, five black, symmetrically disposed spots on the 
roof of the mouth, and a black bar crossing the tongue. 
The nestlings of the crimson-eared waxbill, the parrot-finches and 
the red-tailed weaver-finch of Samoa are similarly marked. But 
the high-water mark, perhaps, of this kind of ornamentation is 
reached in the nestling bearded-tit (Panures). Herein the open 
mouth reveals four rows of pearly-white conical projections 
suggesting the palatal teeth of reptiles, and they are set against a 
background of black surrounded by a rich carnelian red, the whole 
being framed-in by the lemon-yellow gape-wattles. The tongue is 
black, with a white tip, and a pair of white spurs at its base. 

We are apt to regard the birds of the ostrich-kind as primitive, 
and derived from a lower, more reptilian stock than all other 
living birds, as indeed they are. But they show that they have 
much in common with what I have called the “ Neognathee,” to 
distinguish them from the ** Pal@ognathe,” which used to be called 
the “ Ratite.”” My distinctions are founded on the structure of the 
jaws. Into the precise meaning of these terms I cannot now 
enter, because what I want to say refers to the living birds of 
to-day. These are six in number: the emu, cassowary, ostrich, 
rhea, tinamou, and apteryx. The emu is the oldest member of the 
group, and has no enlivening colour save a tinge of blue in the 
throat. But the nearly-related cassowary has not only developed 
a number of distinct species, but has, so to speak, endowed them 
with brilliant colours, the dull blue of the emu having blossomed 
into brilliant hues of violet, red, yellow and white, and, added to 
these splendours, horny, upstanding helmets of many shapes. 
Furthermore, the males have enormously developed the nail of 
the inner toe, so that it has become a formidable fighting weapon 
between rival males. The immature cassowary has a long coat of 
brown feathers—quite unlike the feathers of modern birds. But 
later this brown coat is shed for one of glossy black. They are all, save 
the tinamous, flightless, and they show a most surprisingly interesting 
series of stages in this degeneracy. But the cassowary has made of this 
degeneracy a curiously complex, though useless, organ. For the 
skeleton of the hand has shortened and fused in the strangest way, 


ADULT 


while the degenerate quill-feathers of the hand and forearm have become hypertrophied to | 
The wing of apteryx has made an approach to this, 
The ostrich and the rhea have each 


form solid quills with ragged tips. 
but here the quills are perfectly hollow and air-filled. 
gone off on a line of their own, 


AN EMU AND ITS YOUNG: 
DISTINCTLY STRIPED WITH WHITE 


ON THE NECK. 


ee a 


weapons and machines. 








THE CASSOWARY: SHOWING A HIGH, HORNY HELMET 

OR CREST AND A MASS OF VIVIDLY COLOURED SKIN 

ON THE NECK. THE WING~-QUILLS CAN BE SEEN 

PROJECTING LIKE SPIKES FROM THE LONG BODY- 

FEATHERS. THE ADULT Is BLACK AND THE 
IMMATURE BIRD BROWN. 
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THE NESTLING, 
ON A NEARLY BLACK BACKGROUND. 
DOWN, AND FADING OUT, 
THE EMU IS THE OLDEST MEMBER OF THE GROUP. 


IT WILL BE NOTED, IS 


HAS A BLUE TINGE TO ITS HEAD, PASSING 






THE DEGENERATE WING AND THE ODD WING-QUILLS 
OF THE CASSOWARY (CENTRE); (LEFT CENTRE) THE 


WING-TIP OF THE OSTRICH, TERMINATING IN A CLAW; 
AND (BOTTOM LEFT) THE WING OF THE RHEA, ALL 
BIRDS OF THIS GROUP, SAVE THE TINAMOU, HAVE 


LOST THE POWER OF FLIGHT. 


years covered 


W. P. Pyverart. | Lowell Thomas, as“ 


Soe on sport, trav 
all such pursuits require characteristics essential in war—courage, endurance, decision 
in action, and that skill and quickness of eye and hand so necessary in manipulating modern 


The noble art of self- 
inculcates the fighting spirit. 
exactly four years ago, on March 29, 1938, Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett, one of the prime movers, 





SPORT, TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


el and adventure are not to be despised in wartime, for practically 


defence can hardly be classed as a bloodless sport, and it certainly 
At the inauguration of the reborn National Sporting Club, 


said : ‘‘ There is far more in boxing than mere physical exercise, 
valuable as that may be—to be a good boxer one has not only 
to be physically fit, but mentally fit also. Boxing demands the 
highest a man can give, and that is why it is such an important 
pert of our National Fitness Movement.” This quotation comes 
from ‘“‘ THE SPORTING QUEENSBERRYS.” By the tenth Marquess of 
Queensberry. With 16 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 15s.). It was the 
author’s grandfather, the eighth Marquess, who framed the famous 
Queensberry Rules under which all boxing contests in English- 
speaking lands have since been fought. Hence the unique place this 

k merits in the literature of the ring. Before drawing up his 
rules, the Marquess had paid his first visit to the United States 
(soon after the American Civil War),to study boxing conditions there. 
It was a remarkable achievement for a young British aristocrat of 
twenty-one to establish his code in the States, where the prize-ring 
was then dominated by Irish-Americans hostile to his race and class. 


Family history, combined with some autobiography, alternates 
with the annals of modern pugilism in this very lively and enter- 
taining volume. The earlier part is much concerned with that 
eccentric eighteenth-century sportsman and Don Juan, the fourth 
and last Duke of Queensberry, known as “ Old Q.” In later days, 
there was a distressing family feud, for the eighth Marquess turned 
misanthrope and, by disposing of ancestral estates, impoverished 
his descendants. Lord Queensberry confesses that, until nearly 
thirty-five, he himself knew little about boxing and boxers. His 
conversion arose from a visit to New York. He describes most 
amusingly his tribulations there through being hailed as a high 
authority on the craft because of his name, plied with questions he 
could not answer and, on one occasion, hustled into the ring at 
Madison Square Garden to address a vast and yelling crowd. 
‘** Happily for me,’’ he writes, “‘ the bedlam did not subside ;” so he 
escaped a speech. On the voyage home, he decided to study the 
sport which his forbears had done so much to foster. His readers 

are deeply indebted to those New York “ fight-fans.” 


To the question ; ‘‘ What’s in a name?” the same 
answer — “ plenty ’’’— might be given both by Lord 
Queensberry and the author of “ Goop Days.” Being 
Fifty Racing Years in Silk and Saddle, Stable and Stand. 
By Meyrick Good (“‘ Man on the Spot ’’). With Foreword 
by the Earl of Derby, and 24 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 
12s. 6d.).. In his title, Mr. Good makes apt play with 
his own name and his mother’s maiden name, Day, that 
of a family likewise famous on the Turf. Unlike some 
autobiographers, he is perfectly contented with his lot, and 
would not change his occupation. “‘ It is not easy,” he de- 
clares, ‘“‘ to imagine a better or more congenial life than 
that of a racing journalist.” One of his red-letter days was 
that (in 1927) when he gave the first English race broad- 
cast in history—a running commentary on the Grand 
National. He has also been, at various times, an owner and 
an amateur rider, and race-reader to the late King George V. 
andother royalties. He has known many interesting people 
and describes his experiences in chatty, anecdotal style. 


We turn to a far different form of sport—yachting— 
in “‘ Gypsy AFLoat.” By Ella K. Maillart. With 32 Illus- 
trations (Heinemann ; 12s. 6d.). Here is the adventurous 
spirit in a Swiss girl who had learnt all about sailing-boats 
on the Lake of Geneva, and after teaching French in a 
school near London, was appointed deck-hand aboard a 
barge owned by an English Colonel. Then follow voyages 
in sundry other craft in the Mediterranean, Dutch water- 
ways and the Solent. In France she meets Alain Gerbault, 
famous for his long, lone voyages in his little craft the 
* Firecrest.”” Since her youthful jaunts afloat, here recalled with 
much vivacity, the author has become noted for travels in remote 
Far Eastern lands, described in her books ‘* Forbidden Journey ” 
and ‘“ Turkestan Solo.” 


VERY 
THE 


Alain Gerbault, on whom the last war had a disturbing effect, 
afterwards went to live in the South Seas, hoping Mlle. Maillart 
might join him in Tahiti. ‘‘ War,” he said, “ has forced me out of 
civilisation. I don’t want to re-enter it. My country is where I can 
understand and love my fellow men.’”’ A somewhat similar attitude 
is expressed by the author of “ A Soutn Sea Diary.” By S. W. 
Powell. With 12 Plates (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.). This is a realistic picture 
of Tahitian life as seen by a “* Leftish ” rebel against European social 
conditions and international belligerence. He took a native ‘‘ wife,” 
but did not “go native” in any lotus-eating sense, as he worked on his 
plantation, and stresses the need of an active business. His reveal- 
ing but rather provocative diary covers the years 1912-13. He has 
written much fiction, including ‘‘ A Trader’s Tale,’’ which I remem- 
ber reviewing some years ago, ‘‘ Tetua,”’ and “‘ Tales from Tahiti.” 


Big; and little game-hunting in Africa, with the camera instead 
of fire-arms, is once more the theme of a famous travelling naturalist 
who has devoted a lifetime to studying creatures of the wild and 
making them known through books, lectures, and films. His latest 
work is * Currry Kearton’s TrAvets.” By Cherry Kearton. With 
46 Photographs by the author (Hale ; 12s. 6d.). The reproduction 
of the illustrations might have been better, but the story is as 
fascinating as ever. 


From tropical forests we are translated to “ thrilling regions 
of thick-ribbéd ice"? in “One Man AGaINst THE Nortu.” By 
David Irwin, author of * Alone, Across the Top of the World.” 
With 12 Illustrations (Hale ; 12s. 6d.). This js a simple and modest 
account of the most amazing solo trek in Arctic history. Starting 


from an Alaskan island, with a patched-up sledge and a scratch dog-team, the author in three 
3600 miles, during 1000 of which he never saw a tree, and for six months 
never met a human being. His return from the Magnetic Pole is described, in a foreword by 
a saga of raw courage and indomitable will.”’ on 


E. Bytes. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR COAL AND PETROL IN GERMANY AND OCCUPIED FRANCE. 


For some considerable time certain countries, and in particular Germany, have been experimenting 
with coke, coal and wood to produce an explosive gas which can be used in ordinary petrol 
motors. In Germany to-day, certain public vehicles are driven on wood-fuel, consisting of 
“cuttings,” stored on top of the cars. From there it is fed into a hopper through a circular 
hole m the roof, and thence into a combustion chamber. The combustion produces a carbon- 
monoxide gas, which is taken to the carburettor by means of a pipe; there it is mixed with air 
and a highly explosive mixture is the result. This then Passes into the cylinders, is 
compressed by the up strokes of the pistons, is “fired” by the sparking-plugs driving the pistons 
on the down stroke, and, via the crankshaft, transmits power to the vehicle. In England the 
largest road transport business is running buses on producer-gas successfully and of course more 
cheaply than on petrol, although wood is not the medium. About 2200 vehicles are using gas, 
and it is estimated that about 1,200,000 gallons of petrol are thus saved a year. 




















CARBONISED LEAVES: THE SECOND STAGE IN THE USE OF DRIED FOREST LEAVES, 
PINE NEEDLES AND BRUSH AS COAL WHICH BURNS PERFECTLY IN FACTORIES 
OR IN THE HOME. 





























WOOD AS CAR FUEL IN WARTIME BERLIN: A MACHINE FOR CUTTING THE WOOD 
INTO SMALL PIECES. THEY ARE THEN PACKED INTO PAPER BAGS. 

































































"a DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROCESS WHEREBY LEAVES ARE TRANSFORMED INTO 
COAL: THE DISCOVERY WAS MADE IN FRANCE IN OCTOBER 1940 AND THE 
EXPERIMENT IS PROVING SUCCESSFUL. 

















THE FINISHED PRODUCT: THE PULVERISED LEAVES ARE MIXED WITH WATER AND 
A CERTAIN PROPORTION OF TAR, THE MIXTURE I8S THEN MOULDED IN A PRESS 
WHICH GIVES IT THE SHAPE OF PATENT FUEL. 


An interesting solution to the fuel problem was discovered in France in 1940—coal made from 
leaves. The system is explained in an article published in “L'Illustration”’ in January of this 
year. The leaves are first dried, then carbonised and compressed in ovens made of masonry 
lined with tubes to hold the heat, so that their calorific poe is equal to ovens made of 
sheet-iron. While the leaves are passing into a state of pulverised coal, they give off a gas, 
liquid pyroligneous acid, and tar, which, in cooling off, becomes as hard as bray (a residue of 
oal tar), but whose characteristics are those of gas-oil. This is collected and used, while hot, 
for drying the leaves to be treated later. When cooled and washed it is used in the ovens 
instead of the town gas or coal which had been originally necessary for priming the manu- 
facturing plant. The pulverised coal obtained in the ovens is further pulverised, water is added 
and a certain proportion of tar; the mixture is then nae into shape, que for two or three 
lays, and is ready for use as “carbo-leaves” and equal to medium-quality coal An inter- 
esting fact to be noted is that everything which enters into the composition of this fuel comes THE FPUEL 18 STORED ABOVE THE HEADS OF HE PASSENGERS FROM THERE 

from a single raw material. One ton of leaves produces 300 kilos of coal fe 
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NOTABLE WORKS BY THE LATE 
PHILIP WILSON STEER, O.M. 


““THE BRIDGE AT ETAPLES.” 


““ RICHMOND CASTLE.” 


“PORTRAIT OF MRS, CYPRIAN WILLIAMS.” 


" HE Beach at Walberswick "' and ‘' The Bridge at Etaples,"’ reproduced above, are two of the 

late P. Wilson Steer's pictures which will be included in the forthcoming exhibition (to be 

opened on April 2) of the Tate Gallery's wartime acquisitidns. The other pictures on this page, 

: si also by Steer, were acquired by the Tate Gallery from time to time over a long period of years A 
TOILET OF VENUS. photograph of the artist, who died on March 21, appears on page 375. 
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“* Under ordinary circumstances, I change my car 

every 12 months, but I now have to keep this one 
| (2} litre Jaguar) indefinitely and I must add it is a 
pleasure to do so, for it has given me marvellous 
service, and has already covered: nearly 60,000 
miles without any mechanical trouble.” 


April, 1941 From Mr. John P. Ashworth, Nottingham 


S.S. CARS Liegit?t SP, COVENTRY 
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Micro-copying produces miniature negatives, in compact 
reels, of everything from index cards to drawings or illustrated 
books. When required for reference, the negatives can be 
examined in a viewing device which enlarges the image, or 
enlarged prints may be made. 1600 subjects can be repro- 
duced on a 100-ft. length of micro-film, and stored in a 
tin 4 ins. in diameter by 1? ins. deep. 
















For best results, the special non-inflammable micro-films 
manufactured by Ilford Limited are recommended. Ilford 
Limited also offer full technical advice and assistance, and 
are prepared to undertake the entire work if desired. 

The Ilford booklet on the Technique and Uses of Micro- 
copying will be gladly sent on request. 


ILFORD LIMITED, ILFORD, LONDON. 


Makers of 





and Selochrome Roll Films. 
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~~ Those who said a Tripod Leg are right. Those 
who said a Steel Tube are also right. Steel Tubes 
when manipulated by Accles & Pollock are liable to 
turn into anything (including Tripod Legs). That's the simplicity of 
A. & P. work. When you start with a steel tube the job is half done and 
many expensive processes are cut out. So when the 
war is done and you want a whatsit or a howderyerdo, 


just say to ACCLES & POLLOCK 
“THIS IS A WHATSIT, HOW ABOUT 


ACCLES 
& POLLOCK 





MAKING IT FROM A STEEL TUBE?’ 


ISSUED By use [vestments LTD - STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 
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FURTHER PORTRAITS FROM A BRITISH PRISONER OF WAR IN OFLAG IVc. 
IF OW 
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OFLAG IVC, THE GERMAN PRISON CAMP WHERE LIEUT. J. F. ALLIED OFFICERS IN THE CAMP: (L. TO R., SEATED) A POLISH 
WATTON, THE ARTIST WHO DREW THE SKETCHES ON THIS GENERAL, A FRENCH GENERAL, A POLISH ADMIRAL, A DUTCH 
PAGE, IS INCARCERATED, MAJOR, AND (EXTREME RIGHT) THE BRITISH COLONEL GERMAN. 




















SEC.-LIEUT. ALAN R. CAMPBELL, ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
& 


























LIEUT. J. R. BOUSTEAD, SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS. PTE. CHARLES SMITH, ROYAL ENGINEERS. 









































LIEUT., PETER STORIE PUGH, ROYAL WEST KENTS, PART OF THE OFFICERS’ LIVING-ROOM, OFLAG IVC. LIEUT. J. K. V. LEE, ROYAL CORPS OF SIGNALS. 


Above are further sketches from the war prisoner-artist Lieut. J. F. Watton, now | shepherds in a French Nativity play. Two days ago | was invited to 
in Oflag I1Vc. Previous pencil-portraits of prisoners in this camp were published dinner with General Piskor, of Poland; Colonel German, Lieut.-Colonel Stayner, 
in our issue of October 4, 1941. In a recent letter from the camp, Lieut. Watton and Captain Lockwood were there too.’’ The international flavour of the camp 
writes: “ We had a wild time at Christmas and the New Year. Crocodiles of 500 is well illustrated in the photograph at the top on the right, which was 
r more * Kriegies" marched all over the buildings, waking up and greeting all the taken on the occasion of an “inter-Allied sports meeting.” Colonel German 


ral and senior officers of every. nationality Kenneth and I! acted as is the senior British officer 
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Famous QUEENS 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN % 


GRAND LIQUEUR i <Q’ 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


owes its distinction to qualities 
common only to the very fine 
whiskies of which it is blended — 
mellowness and flavour induced 
by age. 

These exceptional whiskies are 
the product of long. established 
distilleries owned by the largest 
independent distillers in Scotland. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Distilleries : 
Glen Moray—Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glen- ee ee 
morangie, Ross-shire. » : ov ae 
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The Queens Bays (2% oracoon 


7 GUARDS) 


The 3rd Regiment of Horse was raised in 1685. Called Princess of Wales’ Own Regiment of Horse in 1715; the 
Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Horse in 1729 and the 2nd (Queen's) Regiment of Dragoon Guards in 1746. 
Ordered to be mounted on bay horses and called Queen's Bays in 1767. Qualities common only to a particularly 
fine strain of horses, gave a name to the regiment. 
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and Raincoats 
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for the Services 
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Moss Bros. have been making 
Service Mackintoshes these 
fifty years—time enough to 
have seen a few nasty down- 
pours and prove their 
worth! They are scientific- 
ally made, cut to the accepted 
pattern for Navy, Army and 
R.A.F. (and for Women’s 
Services too) and are 
supplied in all sizes. We 
need hardly add that they 
are also completely impervi- A PRIME MINISTER 

ous to the dirtiest weather. WHO WANTED MORE SLEEP 


“I hate getting up in the morning and I hate it the same every 

morning. But one can do everything by habit, and when I 
BROS.. 
Lid. 


have had mv seven hours, my habit is to get up.” 
Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters 














periods between 1874 and 1894 


Inserted by the makers of Horticxs, which helps you to get the 

healing, reposeful kind of sleep that completely restores you and puts 

you among the 1st Group Sleepers— the people who are alert and 

‘dn ak Chelan ile a vigorous from morning till night. The correct way to make Horlicks 
32 SP Briate:'s COVENT GARDEN has always been to add water only, as milk is one of its ingredients. 


76 Park St., Bristol; 5 St. Ann's Sq., 
Manchester ; 13 The Hard, — ; 


and 

Drottwich, Hove, Ithley, 

Wells, Saleions, ae Shriven- TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
, York. 


» Dorking, Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 We ask-you to be patient when you cannot get Horlicks. Our reduced 
supplies are being distributed as evenly and fairly as possible. 
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MILES "MERLIN’ 

MILES ‘FALCON’ 

MILES ‘HAWK-MAJ' 
i ee mail ‘7 





‘Wein 


” Stages in the development 
of a reputation 
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FTER the success of the Hawk in 1933 had justified the 
designers’ belief in the low-wing monoplane, other aeroplanes 





» 





CONSTRUCTED BY PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED , 


M 





quickly followed. They were the first British aeroplanes to 
standardise split flaps, which provided full control at very slow 
landing speeds. 

HAWK MAJOR Two-seater (bottom). The prototype of . 
this famous plane, fitted with a Gipsy III engine, was flown by 
Tommy Rose in the 1934 King’s Cup Race, gaining a popular 
second. MacGregor and Walker flew a Hawk Major from England 
to Australia in five days, fifteen hours, a single-engine record 
that stands to-day. 

FALCON Four-seater (centre). This was the designers’ first 
real cabin aeroplane, but in all other. respects was similar to the 
Hawk Major. Fitted with a Gipsy VI engine, a Falcon was piloted 
to victory by Tommy Rose in the 1935 King’s Cup Race. Two 
Hawk Trainers also secured second and third places. A Miles 
Aircraft Sparrowhawk completed an outstanding day by winning 
the speed prize, and was first to finish, although unplaced on 
handicap time. 


MERLIN Five-seater (top). Built to the specification of Birkett 


Airways to carry a pilot, four passengers and luggage with a 
200-h.p. engine, this aeroplane, developed from the Falcon, was 
soon flying on regular services at home and abroad. 

It was during this period that Phillips & Powis Aircraft, Ltd., 
became a public company. The experience behind Miles Aircraft 
design was then devoted to the building of Service aircraft, 


a policy which resulted in the now- 
famous Miles Master — fast advariced 
Monoplane Trainer for the Monoplane 
Pilots of the R.A.F. 


Give generously to 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 
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ASTER S OF THE Al 


RC RAFT 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND 


R « 


(M.2) 





of that particular tobacco. 





BUT WORTA HUNTING FOR/ 


“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
{ (Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 


Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public 
speech, yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this 
slow-burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost 
of only 1/9 per oz. in Britain, Sold only sealed, in 
packets and tins. 





A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 











d. eac 

including Purchase Tax 
“Eclipse” Blades (now made only in the 
popular slotted pattern) are not easily ob- 
tainable nowadays, but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and comfortable 
shaving. The best results are obtain 
with an “Eclipse” Razor. 

Eclipse’ Razors: 3 & 3/6 
omc teding chase Tan 


JAMES NEIL} & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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But in 1WA4A... 


HIS magnificently ornate pendant in “rich gilt 

colour brass” was the last word in G.E.C. 
lighting fittings for the smart drawing room of 1914. 
But designs change. Lighting methods improve. Science 
never stands still. The G.E.C., pioneers in everything 
electrical for the home, continued to progress during 
the last war. In this war, also, the G.E.C. is 
helping to fashion the “shape of things to come.” 





Remember 


FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 





Advt. of The General Electric Co. Led., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








satevials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export, 
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SY APPOINTMENT TO 
1M RING CEORCE WE 


in All over 


per bottle 
+-bottle9’O 
1-bottle4’9 











the coun try 






we are ready ‘* 


Also 


GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 17/- 4-bottles 9/- 


GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS to supply 


UNIFORMS 


These prices apply to Gt. Britain and N. Treland 
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Stands Su Teme 103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 © 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2) Aldershot, Amesbury, 
j Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bothwell, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, 
{ Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Leeds, 
be ae oes \ Liverpool, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, 








Oxford, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 





GIN Distitters. LONCON he largest gin distillers in the wotld 








_SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS ‘URGENT ! 





- 


os go out on their bloodthirsty man-hunts at dusk, 


seldom returning until dawn, searching out the enemy in the 





mists of the North Sea, lying in wait for the E-boats or going 
within a few yards of the distant coast to sink a lean destroyer 


or some fat German tanker, supply ship or transport. 
From ‘ Life Line,”’ by Charles Graves 








s* calls to Beauty these days to be wool by generations of the Islanders of the 
economical and practical . .. beauty is Outer Hebrides. How can you identify it? 
responding wisely by donning Harris By seeing the mark on the cloth—that’s 
Tweeds. This famous cloth is mee © the proof. 

colourings grave or gay as you please ut 

for cooa? Suess corvias it’s all alike Hi A R R I $ T Ww E e a 
so long as it is Harris Tweed—the Harris 

hand-woven from 100% pure virgin Scottish Look for the Mark on the ele 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD.. 10 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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My word! this is 


GOOD 


an excellent 


whisky ! 


‘elele) B) 
The connoisseur knows — HEALTH ! 


Mellow smoothness such as 


the pleasure of a measure 


this is a pleasure to remember, 


of rare old whisky sipped a joy to find again. 
slowly ... critically, like a fine liqueur. His palate 


is charmed by the delicate flavour, by a mild- 


ws yl 
ness as of milk and a softness gentle as dew. 7% warding off a chill 


there’s nothing more effective, 


These are the qualities in White Horse Whisky sor anything ike so pleasant. 


that win the connoisseur’s verdict: ‘Fine as a fine liqueur’, 


HITE HORSE ™ 
| | | ) | Every sip of this genial whisky 


ts @ source of glorious warmth, 


Equal toa Fine Liqueur + °* =" 
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